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the regiments of which it may be said to consist.
" Daun and his Austrians shall not perceive that
I have the gout/' he boasted.

Two days later, on November I4th, he took over
the command. Pleased that Daun paid him the com-
pliment of retreating, he ordered Finck to pursue.
All the general's objections were overruled, and he
took refuge in wooden obedience to the letter of the
King's orders. " In a few days/* Frederick wrote
on the I7th, "we shall reap the fruit of this disposi-
tion." In four the royal prophecy was fulfilled, but
the harvester was Daun. Finck's command, some
15,000 strong, with seventy guns, was entangled in
the hills south of Dresden. Believing themselves to
be surrounded by thrice their number, the Prussians
laid down their arms at Maxen (November 21,

1759)-

The blow was more crushing than Kunersdorf, for

the whisper now sped through the world that the
Prussians were turning cowards. Eichel confessed
that his heart was so full of bitterness and chagrin
that it was quite out of his power that day to write
anything in cipher. The King, who had boasted to
Voltaire that he would despatch his next letter from
Dresden, complained bitterly that ill-luck pursued
him all his days. He strove to atone for his over-
confidence by exertion, and for many weeks kept
the field, defying the stern winter. He thereby
averted an Austrian reconquest of Saxony, but
the gates of Dresden never opened to him again. The
Prussian cause and the Prussian King, thought the
world, were failing together. " If you saw me, you